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students hang out with friends before 
and after school. In fact, in its first year, 
the Met West “campus” consisted of just 
one classroom at nearby Laney College, 
a two-year community college. (The 
school now occupies several rooms in a 
school-district office building down the 
street from Laney.) 

Pereira’s school schedule is just as 
unorthodox as the campus. Two days a 
week, she puts on pastel scrubs and 
takes the bus to the Broadway Pet 
Hospital in downtown Oakland, where 
she administers vaccines, trims nails, 
cleans cages, and helps care for the 
dogs, cats, and other animals the hospi- 
tal treats. Her mentor is a veterinary tech- 
nician named Verena, who works with 
Pereira and her teachers to build connec- 
tions between classwork and the intern- 
ship and to design projects that help 
Pereira further key academic skills, like 
researching, writing, and data analysis. 



When Pereira’s not tending to ani- 
mals, she’s taking courses at Laney and 
at Met West, where she also spends sev- 
eral hours a week with her advisory 
group, a small team of students and one 
teacher who remain associated through- 
out the four years of high school. She 
calls her teachers, even her principal, by 
their fir.st names, freely comes and goes 
to and from school like an employee 
passing from the office to lunch to an 
afternoon meeting, and, with the help of 
her peers, her teachers, and her family, 
has taken control of her own learning. 

“Here, I tell you what I want to learn 
about, and I do my work,” says Pereira, 
describing an experience that is a 
marked contrast to the time she spent in 
middle school. “It’s changed me a lot,” 
she adds. “I wake up in the morning and 
say, ‘Hey, I’m going to school today.’ 
School ends at 3:30, but I’m always here 
after that. I love this place.” 




A Failing Institution 

Pereira — and hundreds of thousands of 
teenagers like her throughout the coun- 
try — are at the vortex of the most far- 
reaching high school reform effort in a 
half-centuiy. In the late ’50s, Haward 
University president James Bryant 
Conant advanced the notion that 
teenagers and society alike are best 
served by large, comprehensive high 
schools populated by students from a 
wide variety of backgrounds. Nearly 
five decades later, however, educa- 
tors nationwide are rethinking 
Conant’s model, which continues 
to be the standard design of high 
schools throughout the country. 
From New York to California, 
from Texas to Illinois, school 
districts are taking a hard 
look at who is — and, more 
important, who 



Want to Know What’s 
Wrong with Schools? 
Ask the Customers 

What’s the first thing a company does 
when it starts to founder? it taiks to its 
customers, of course, it’s a fundamentai 
practice in business, but it’s disturbingiy 
rare in the education community. 

“Peopie didn’t even begin to think 
about asking students untii about two 
years ago,” says Barbara Cervone, 
director of the nonprofit organization 
What Kids Can Do, which works with stu- 
dents to highiight their concerns around 
high schooi reform. In many districts, she 
notes, students are the iast to know 
they’re going to be attending a smaii 
schooi. That’s a recipe for disaster, 
Cervone says, because no matter how 
beneficiai a smaii schooi is, students 
need to feei respected and part of the 
reform process. 

The indianapoiis Pubiic Schooi 
District is one entity that has gone to great 
iengths to make sure youth are inciuded 
in aii aspects of the discussion around 
school reform. The district, which has a 
large poor, minority student population 
and a dropout rate of more than 
50 percent, is on the fast track to small 
schools. Its five high schools were di- 
vided into small learning communities 
for the first time this year and will further 
evolve into small schools in the 2005-06 
school year. 

Luke Kashman, a sophomore at 
Indianapolis’s Arsenal Technical High 
School, was one of the first students to 
be involved in the reform initiative. He ini- 
tially signed on “as a way of getting out of 
class for the day,” he says with a laugh, 
but after the first meeting, he realized he 
wanted to be involved in the process for 
the long haul. 

“It’s changed the way I think about 
high school,” says Kashman. “Up until 
this point, I had looked at high school 
as something to get through, to prepare 
me for college. Now, I realize high 
school can be a community— a place 
where all students feel responsible for 
one another.” 

At first, Kashman says he was worried 
teachers wouldn’t be receptive to the stu- 
dents’ ideas. “But when we didn’t feel 
they understood, we stopped and told 
them that they’d misunderstood us. 

“I got the feeling that they really did 
listen,” he recalls, still amazed at the 
exchange. “And isn’t that the whole rea- 
son for doing this— to make sure adults 
and students are talking and listening to 
one another?” —R.F. 
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isn’t — being served by high schools. 
Increasingly, they are devising new 
strategies and new institutions to meet 
the needs of all students. Although much 
of the attention focuses on breaking up 
large schools and creating small ones, 
the efforts are as much about changing 
the sum and substance of high school as 



they are about shrinking a school’s size. 

Although Conant envisioned a one- 
size-fits-all high school in which all 
students could access the courses, 
extracurricular activities, and support they 
need, the reality has fallen far short. 
Large high schools, instead of enabling 
every student to find a comfortable niche, 
tend to be places where the most driven 
and outgoing — and often the most privi- 
leged — students benefit from the rich 
array of resources and opportunities. 
Meanwhile, the timid, the ambivalent, 
and those without access to academic or 
emotional support fall through the cracks. 

The disconnect between real life and 
the high school experience and the 
absence of any real connection to peers 
and teachers causes many students on 
the margins to give up: More than 
30 percent of U.S. students who enter 
high school never finish, according to a 
recent report by Harvard University’s 
Civil Rights Project, the Urban Institute, 
Advocates for Children of New York, 
and the Civil Society Institute. 

Minorities are especially hard hit. 
Although graduation rates for whites 
average 75 percent, only about half of 
African Americans, Latinos, and Native 
Americans graduate. And what about 
the students who do walk across the 
stage? Only 39 percent go on to college, 
and a mere 18 percent will earn a degree 
within six years, according to the 
National Center for Higher Education 
Management Systems. 

"Why the distressing statistics? 
Although a host of societal issues con- 
tribute to the dropout rate, most critics 
also blame the schools. “Today’s high 



school is wrong in every way,” says 
Tom "Vander Ark, executive director of 
the Bill and Melinda Gates Foundation’s 
multimillion-dollar education initiative. 
“It’s the wrong mission, the wrong 
architecture, the wrong curriculum, and 
the wrong instmctional model. This 
is not a problem you can address by 



tinkering with the old model.” 

Like building inspectors preparing to 
condemn an aging and unsafe stmcture, 
high school reformers tick off a list of 
structural flaws: The typical 50-minute 
class period doesn't allow enough time 
for projects or thoughtful work. Massive 
campuses with thousands of students are 
impersonal and unsafe. The department 
structure isolates teachers and prevents 
them from working with one another on 
cross-disciplinary projects that would be 
more meaningful and interesting to stu- 
dents. Four years of high school isn’t 
enough “catch-up time” for students 
who enter ninth grade not speaking 
English or who lack strong reading and 
math skills. Parent involvement is often 
limited to booster clubs and back-to- 
school nights. 

“The one-size-fits-all high school 
was built for a different time,” says 
Hilary Pennington, vice chair and co- 
founder of Jobs for the Future, which 
advocates for systemic high school 
reform. “Why can't it be something we 
look at differently?” 

Small Is Big 

Dropout statistics, disengaged youth, a 
poorly prepared workforce — all these 
factors have come together to create a 
flurry of activity around new small 
schools. In some cities, like Los Angeles, 
Chicago, and New York, small schools 
are a central part of the district’s reform 
effort. Elsewhere, they’re mostly targeted 
for “at risk” students. 

An estimated 1,500 new small schools 
have opened as part of the Gates Founda- 
tion initiative, and, thanks to additional 



Keeping 
Reform Afloat 

Transforming high schools 
has been likened to turning 
an ocean liner around: 

It involves slow progress 
seemingly measured in inches, 
rather than yards or miles. 
Here are just a few of the 
icebergs that could sink the 
reform ship. 

Accountability: Proponents of high 
school reform are calling for new meas- 
ures of accountability that broaden 
assessments to reflect new styles of 
teaching and learning, reward and 
acknowledge schools that are building a 
strong foundation of skills, and support 
schools with nontraditional models, such 
as those that allow students up to six 
years to complete high school. 

Teaching: From better preparing high 
school teachers to teach literacy to pro- 
viding time for educators to have mean- 
ingful discussions about student needs 
and abilities, the professional piece of 
the equation is huge. If schools become 
smaller but don’t include structural 
changes necessary to support new 
methods of teaching and more personal- 
ized instruction, academic gains will 
likely fall short of the mark. 

Time: From rethinking how we structure 
the school day to the notion that high 
school should be completed within four 
years, most small-school pioneers are 
finding that traditional high school 
schedules don’t provide the time or 
space for creative teaching and learn- 
ing. They’re scrapping the bell schedule 
and implementing more flexible sys- 
tems that can better address students’ 
academic and personal needs and pro- 
vide time for meaningful dialogue and 
work among teachers. 

Community: Too often, communities 

are being left out of the loop when it 
comes to high school reform — or are 
being included only after the details of a 
school-redesign plan have been formu- 
lated. That’s too little and too late, say 
reform advocates, if the changes are to 
be meaningful and long lasting. — R.F 



‘The one-size-fits-all high school 
was built for a different time.’ 
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private, federal, or local dollars, thou- 
sands more are springing up. Some 
schools, like Independence High School 
Academy of International Studies, in 
Charlotte-Mecklenburg, North Carolina, 
or the Bushwick School for Social 
Justice, in Brooklyn, are built around 
themes. Others are based on pioneering 
models, like the Big Picture Company’s 
Met schools (in Oakland and other 
cities) or High Tech High, which began 
in San Diego and has since been repli- 
cated in several other California cities. 

One of the guiding principles for all 
these schools is the notion that smaller 
is better, especially for students who 
have historically been left behind 
either because of race, class, or aca- 
demic abilities. One of the chief bene- 
fits proponents identify is the ability 
of students and teachers to forge 



deep, meaningful relationships. 

“Even in crappy small schools, the 
stuff about relationships is automatic,” 
says Michelle Fine, a distinguished 
professor of social psychology at the City 
University of New York’s Graduate 
Center. Fine has been involved in small- 
school efforts in New York, Chicago, and 
Philadelphia for 15 years. “You’re 
respected by your peers. People know 
your name,” she adds. “They miss 
you when you’re not there.” 



Rosa Fernandez, an immigrant from 
the Dominican Republic who graduated 
from New York City’s Manhattan Inter- 
national High School, put it this way in 
“The Schools We Need,” a publication 
by and for high school students pro- 
duced by the nonprofit organization 
What Kids Can Do: “Small schools are 
perfect for teenagers, because we need 
people to be warm and care about us, 
to be after u.s — otherwise, we might 
take the wrong road.” 

Small schools generally have higher 
attendance rates and lower dropout sta- 
tistics than their larger counterparts, but 
size alone doesn’t guarantee that the 
hours spent in school will leave students 
better prepared for life after high school. 
For that, says Fine and others, schools 
need to think about restructuring the 
school day, creating longer classes, and 



allowing time for sessions in which stu- 
dents and their teachers get to know one 
another and tackle academic and per- 
sonal issues. Perhaps most important, 
they need to create a community of 
teachers who are committed to “doing 
whatever it takes” to serve all students. 

More Work Needed 

For all the activity and buzz in and 
around new small schools, only 10 per- 
cent of all high school students in the 



country have been affected by the 
reform efforts, according to Naomi 
Housman, executive director of the 
National High School Alliance. The only 
way to materially change the high school 
experience, she and others argue, is to 
do the long and difficult work of con- 
verting large high schools into small 
schools or .smaller learning communities. 
It’s a huge task — and one the general 
public isn’t quite ready for. 

Though students in small schools are 
mostly positive about their experiences, 
the vast majority of .students and families 
aren't ready to let go of their vision of 
the all-American high school — regardless 
of how dysfunctional it may actually be. 

“Americans have a love affair with the 
traditional high school,” says Housman. 
Communities take great pride in champi- 
onship football teams and showpiece 
libraries, media centers, and performing- 
arts centers, and they are loathe to give 
them up, particularly when the hard evi- 
dence about the benefits of small 
schools is still years away. 

Consider this: In 2003, $4 billion was 
spent on high school comstmction. The 
largest quartile of new schools were 
designed and built for 1,700-2,700 stu- 
dents — as much as three times what 
small-school advocates argue is optimal. 
Part of the allure is financial — districts 
have long assumed that large complexes 
are more cost efficient to build and 
maintain — but recent studies have point- 
ed to greater long-term cost savings with 
smaller schools. 

For the Gates Foundation’s Tom 
Vander Ark, signs of progress are every- 
where, but plenty of heavy lifting has yet 
to be done. He points to three critical 
milestones that together would consti- 
tute a radical change: “thousands of real- 
ly good schools, dozens of districts that 
have dramatically improved student out- 
comes, and three to four states that have 
moved the needle on graduation rates 
and college attendance.” 

If the hard work continues, he adds, 
“we could hope to achieve them by the 
end of the decade.”® 

Write to Edutopia senior writer Roberta Furger at 
roberta@edutopia.org. 
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A New Way of Learning 

What are some of the newest strategies for reinvigorating high school education? 
Not surprisingly, they’re slightly different in every community. But several core 
goals stand out. 



Personalized Learning 

Many education experts believe learning 
works best when it is personalized. 
“Different minds learn differently,” says Mel 
Levine, a professor of pediatrics at the 
University of North Carolina Medical 
School, one of the best-known education 
scholars in the United States. “To treat 
everyone the same is to treat them 
unequally.” 

For Dennis Littky and Elliot Washor, 
founders of the Metropolitan Regional 
Career and Technical Center (the Met), in 
Providence, Rhode Island, personalized 
learning means designing a blend of 
courses, internships, and experiences that 
respond to the needs and interests of 
every student. At Met West High School, in 
Oakland, California, one of several schools 
throughout the country based on the Met 
model, standardized curricula takes a 
backseat to personalized instruction. Here, 
some students take courses at a nearby 
community college; others receive tutoring 
to improve basic writing and math skills. 
And all participate in internships through 
which they can follow their passions, from 
helping prepare a lawsuit to rebuilding a 
race car to launching a stress-reduction 
center for college students. 

At San Francisco’s Gateway High 
School, personalized learning means 
helping students understand their own 
learning styles (based on Levine’s work) 
and developing teaching and learning 
strategies that fit individual abilities. The 
school maintains learning profiles that pro- 
vide detailed information about each stu- 
dent’s strengths and weaknesses, which 
teachers use to personalize learning. 

For the community at the Frances W. 
Parker Charter Essential School, a school 
in Devens, Massachusetts, for students in 
grades 7-12, it means having parents, stu- 
dents, and teachers meet each fall to iden- 
tify specific goals for each attendee, a list 
that forms the basis of a personalized 
learning plan. 

I College — and Life — Prep 

I Many communities are transforming their 

I large high schools into smaller learning 

i centers that better prepare students for 



college or full-time employment. Enter the 
career academy. 

At South Grand Prairie High School, in 
Grand Prairie, Texas, for instance, educa- 
tors have divided their 2,500-student high 
school into five career academies. There, 
students are offered a range of academic 
and professional options, from working on 
an ambulance crew under the auspices of 
the Health Sciences and Human Services 
Academy to becoming a student teacher in 
one of the Communications, Humanities, 
and Law Academy’s component pro- 
grams. The primary goal: Connect class- 
room learning to real-life applications. 
Students earn valuable job skills, under- 
stand academics in the context of their 
jobs outside the classroom, and leave high 
school with scholastic and work records 
that give them many academic and 
employment options. 

Says Principal Roy Garcia, “We wanted 
to give each and every student the oppor- 
tunity to explore and experiment to find out 
what they want to do.” 

Building Skills and Confidence 

For many high school students, attending 
college is not academically, economically, 
or practically feasible. They don’t have the 
skills, the confidence, or the motivation to 



1 VIDEO HOT LINK iSS ^ 

• www.edutopia.org/highschool 
Visit the Edutopia Web site 
for video documentaries, arti- 
cies, and multimedia features 
about innovative high schoois 
throughout the country. 



Stay in high school, let alone continue on to 
a two- or four-year college. 

A new breed of secondary schools, 
dubbed early-college high schools, 
attempt to reverse the cycle that dooms 
low-achieving, and often low-income, kids 
to drop out or graduate unprepared for 
adult life. These new small schools are 
formed by a diverse group of partners, 
including the City University of New York, 
which will open 10 early-college high 
schools throughout New York City, and the 
National Council of La Raza, which is 
creating 12 schools to serve Latino com- 
munities. Located on community-college 
campuses, the schools provide students 
with the academic support they need to 
not only finish high school but also gradu- 
ate (sometimes in six years, rather than 
four) with both a high school diploma and 
a postsecondary degree. 

The power of this model isn’t just in the 
structure; advanced high school students 
have taken college courses for years. The 
real value, says Hilary Pennington, vice 
chair and cofounder of Jobs for the 
Future, is for the students that early- 
college high schools target: young people 
who start with a variety of disadvantages 
and are typically underrepresented in 
higher education, — r . f . 
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